THE SUMMUM BONUM.

ANITYA) an&tman and niru&na have been rightly called
the three corner-stones of Buddhism. They form the
three cardinal principles of the Dharma. Any system of
thought which accepts these three fundamental tenets may
properly claim identity with Buddhism, whatever may be the
adventitious beliefs and practices which hide them. But no
system of thought, that does not recognise these three
principles, can lay any claim to kinship with the Dharma.

What, then, is the meaning of these three principles ? Anitya
means impermanence. It signifies that all things are in a
perpetual flux. All things lived through, all eriebnisse^ as
the Germans call them, are transient and impermanent.
Nothing is permanent in the universe but change. Mutabi-
lity is the very characteristic of all existence {visvam
kshanabhapignram). Only non-existence, i^unyata^ can claim
to be immutable. Permanent unchanging substances exist
in our thought, but not in reality. Whatsoever exists is made
up of colours, sounds, temperatures, spaces, times, pressures,
ideas, emotions, volitions, and so forth, connected with one
another in manifold ways. And these are continually chang-
ing. Everything is therefore momentary (kshanika). Some
things may be relatively more permanent than others, but
nothing is absolutely permanent. It is the mistaking of
what is impermanent for something permanent that makes
anitya the source of sorrow (di^hkha).

What is anitya is not necessarily mithya or illusory, as
some have supposed. That which is momentary might
prove deceptive, and thus become a source of sorrow, when
mistaken for something nitya or permanent, for no deliver-
ance of consciousness is in itself complete. The fragment-
ary character of a single deliverance of consciousness will
naturally mislead, if it is not controlled and rectified by
other deliverances of consciousness. When the traveller in
the desert sees before him a large expanse of water, which
continually recedes and finally disappears, proving to be the